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BALDWIN PLACE BAPTIST 
CHURCH. 

The first meeting house was dedicated 
March 15, 1747, enlarged in 1788, and 
again enlarged in 1797. ‘The corner stone 
of the present edifice was laid May 28, 


1810, and the house was dedicated Jan. 1, 
1811. 


Narrative. 

















ORIGINAL, 


THE GOOD AUNT.—NO. I. 


Arthur and Benjamin were brothers, and 
they lived with their parents in a large 
pleasant farm house in the country. Their 
cousin Nelson was spending the summer 
with them, and they all went to the same 
school. It was Wednesday afternoon, one 
hot day in July, and the boys were de- 
bating how they should spend their holiday, 
when the mother of Arthur and Benjamin 
came into the room. “ Boys,” she said, 
“it is a sultry afternoon and I advise you 
to amuse yourselves in the house, or in the 
fields near the house. I wish you not to go 
off at a distance, it is so hot, and it looks so 
much like a thunder storm.” 

As soon as she was gone out of the room, 
Nelson said, ‘‘ I wonder if my aunt thinks 
we are little children, and cannot take care 
of ourselves. I want to go to Spectacle 
Pond and have some fun, and get some of 
those water-lilies ; don’t you, Arthur?” 

“Yes,” replied Arthur, ‘‘ and you know 
my mother did not say we should not go, 
she only advised us not to go.” 

“‘That’s true,” said Nelson, “I don’t 
believe she cares whether we go or not; I 
want to go, and I will go. Come Ben.” 

“JT shall do as my mother wishes,” said 
Ben. 

“Pooh! I don’t believe she cares two 
coppers about it,” said Nelson. 

‘** Why did she say so, then?” 

“QO! old women always like to be giv- 
ing advice to young boys. She never was 
a boy, she don’t know how we feel ; and if 
she did, she is not my mother, and I don’t 
think I am bound to regard all her whims.” 

‘“*O! Nelson,” said Ben, his face red- 
dening with indignation, “how dare you 
call my mother o/d woman, in that way? 
and how can you talk of her whims, when 
you know she is the kindest and most rea- 
sonable of mothers; and you know too in 
your own heart that she has been as kind 
to you as if you were her own child.” 

‘It’s kind, is it, to prevent my going to 
the Pond when I wish togo? And it’s 
reasonable, I suppose, to prevent us from 
enjoying ourselves when we have a holiday. 
But come, Arthur, don’t let’s stay any long- 
er to hear Ben preach. Let’s you and I be 
off, for it is between two and three miles to 
the Pond, and we’ve no time to lose.” 

** Are you going, Arthur? Don’t go,” 
said Ben. . ; 








‘** Mother did not forbid it, and I shall go 
if Nelson does,’ said Arthur. ‘“ And you 
had better go too; you don’t know what 
fine times we shall have.” 

‘‘T should like to go,” said Ben, ‘but I 
will not disobey my mother ; and I can find 
amusement enough about home.” 

The two boys left the house, but they 
were ashamed to go out of the front door, 
and over the green, so they skulked around 
behind the barn and the orchard, till they 
had got out of sight, and then they went 
across the fields till they came to the road 
that led to Spectacle Pond. It was a hot, 
dusty, lonely road, but the boys were deter- 
mined to enjoy themselves, and have plenty 
of fun, as they called it, so they went 
laughing, and shouting, and singing along. 
Yet, for all their noise and laughter, they 
did not feel happy, for they knew they were 
doing wrong, and this took away the feel- 
ing of real mirth and cheerfulness, particu- 
larly with Arthur, who had always been ac- 
customed to obey his mother, and who 
would not have done differently now, if he 
had not been persuaded by Nelson. 

They had sat down to rest them ona 
rock at the foot of a tree, when they saw a 
large bird fly in among the branches, and 
go into a curious nest near the top of the 
tree. ‘I declare, there’s a hawk’s nest,” 
said Nelson, “‘ and I’ll have the eggs.” 

‘You can’t climb the tree,” said Arthur. 

**T can, and I will; and so can you too, 
if you are anything but a baby. Come, I 
dare you to follow me.” 

Arthur was afraid of being called a baby, 
so, as soon as Nelson had reached the low- 
est branches, he began climbing the tree 
after him. It was a rough tree, and the 
branches were far apart, sothat it was dan- 
gerous as well as difficult to climb it, but 
after a great deal of exertion they at last 
reached the nest. ‘They found but a single 
egg, which Nelson took and put in his pock- 
et, and then they came down from the tree. 
But they had scratched their hands and 
their faces, and torn their clothes, and they 
were melting with heat. Then they began 
to dispute who should have the egg; but 
that dispute was soon ended, for Nelson 
putting his hand into his pocket, found that 
it was all crushed in pieces. Presently, 
they came to the Pond. It was enclosed in 
hills, and almost divided into two parts, so 
that it resembled a pair of spectacles, from 
whence it had its name; but the water 
looked beautifully clear and cool as it lay 
there under the blue sky and the light, 
white clouds which sailed slowly over it. 

Arthur’s mother had often told the boys 
that it was injurious to go into the water 
when they were heated, but the temptation 
now was too great. They threw off their 
clothes, and plunged in. The sensation 
was delightful, the water was so cool and 
pleasant, and they continued wading and 
swimming about for along time. At last, 
they came out and dressed themselves, and 
sat down upon arock. They saw the wa- 
ter-lilies at a great distance, but there was 
no boat upon the pond, and they could not 
get them without walking a great way round, 
over rocks, and through trees and brush- 
wood. Nelson, however, was determined 
to have them, so they made their way as 
well as they could. They found it much 
longer than they had supposed it to be, and 
when they came to the place, they perceiv- 
ed that the water lilies instead of growing 
close in to the shore as they appeared from 
the other side, grew far out in the water, 
too far for the boys to attempt reaching 
them. 

** So, we have got to go home without the 
lilies,” said Arthur. 

** Yes,” replied Nelson, “‘ but what does 
that signify? we can find plenty of enjoy- 
ment in some other way.” 

“Tn what way?’ enquired Arthur. 
“There is no boat on the Pond, nor any 





body living near it, and we have nothing to 
fish with. I think that it is mighty lonely 
and disagreeable here; and my clothes are 
torn, and my hands are scratched ; there is 
a large splinter in one of them, and it pains 
me dreadfully. I wish I had followed my 
mother’s advice. I wish I was in the swing 
in the orchard, or sitting under the maple 
tree by the front door; how pleasant it must 
be there now. Somehow or other I am al- 
ways unhappy when I do anything against 
my mother’s wishes.” 

‘OQ! what a baby you are,” said Nelson. 
** You look as if you were just ready to cry. 
I wish I had asked John Bissel to come 
with me instead of you. But, hark! there 
is thunder. And, see, the cloud is coming 
directly over us. How dark it is; I think 
we had better start for home.” Nelson, for 
al! he had so much courage in doing wrong, 
was afraid of thunder; and as the storm 
grew louder and nearer, he hurried on as 
fast as he could. 

They had got about half way home, when 
the rain began to pour down in torrents. 
The boys went under a thick tree and shel- 
tered themselves as well as they could near 
the trunk. Every time it lightened, Nel- 
son started, and Arthur could not help feel- 
ing some contempt when he saw his usually 
bold and spirited cousin all pale and trem- 
bling with fear. He sat down by his side, 
and he thoughtofmany things. He thought 
of his mother’s kindness and reasonableness, 
and of his own ungratefulness and folly in 
acting contrary to her advice. He thought 
of the threatenings in the Bible against dis- 
ebedient and ungrateful children, and he 
determined to ask his mother’s forgiveness, 
and never again to do wrong, from the fool- 
ish fear of being laughed at by other boys. 

The rain lasted a long time, and when it 
was over, Nelson complained of such a stiff 
feeling in his joints, that he could hardly 
move. Arthur felt the same but he would 
not complain, so he assisted Nelson as well 
as he could to get upon his feet and walk 
onward ; but they had not gone far, when 
Nelson cried out, and sank down upon the 
ground. He had been suddenly seized with 
a cramp in his legs, and he lay pale and 
writhing in great distress, quite unable to 
move. Arthur rubbed his legs and tried to 
straighten them, but he continued to roll 
and groan. Arthur said he would go home 
2s quickly as he could, and get some assis- 
tance, but Nelson conjured him so earnest- 
ly not to leave him that he did not know 
what to do; so he continued watching and 
rubbing him, until it had become quite 
dark. ‘The chill and the cramp gradually 
left his cousin’s limbs, but he sank down 
into a kind of stupor, and the cold chill of 
the evening winds had such an effect upon 
himself, that he felt really unable to move, 
so he sank down by the side of his cousin, 
and he thought that they should both lie 
there and die, for he felt his cousin’s flesh 
as hot as fire, and his own head throbbed as 
if it would burst. But he prayed to God to 
forgive his sin and disobedience; and then 
he lay and looked up at the stars with a 
calm and resigned feeling, though he felt 
his cousin’s hands and his own flesh growing 
hotter and hotter, as the thick dews of night 
fell more heavily upon them. 

We wish to tell something about Benja- 
min, and also what became of the boys, but 
we have not room in this number, so we 
will give you another next week. 8. 8. A. 


Morality. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE CARNATIONS. 
Jane came home from school, and after 
looking into the parlor that she might sat- 
isfy herself of her mother’s welfare 
















ed off to the garden. Her carnations were 
in full bud, and every day she watched 
them with the utmost care, tying the long 
stalks to a support with a ribbon that they 
might not be worn, as they would be, by'a 
string. ‘She examined all carefully, and 
watered them every evening. With much 
pride and pleasure she looked forward to 
the blooming season, when she should have 
an opportunity to carry boquets of carna- 
tions, of almost every variety of hue, to her 
mother and teacher, not forgetting every 
morning to send one round to Mary Wil- 
son, the poor invalid. 

With her heart full of these anticipations, 
our young friend passed through the open- 
ing in the hedge, which separated the lawn 
from the garden; and beneath whose kind- 
ly shelter, Jane’s flower bed was situated, 
lying open on the opposite side to the full 
warmth of the sun. Just as Jane came in 
sight of her garden plat, she uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise and fear. Ferdi- 
nands’s dog was springing back and forth 
among her carnations and evidently making 
sad havoc. Poor Jane! when she came 
nearer, and the dog quitting his mischiev- 
ous sport, danced around her with his usual 
manifestations of affection, she beheld such 
a scene of devastation as she had never 
imagined could happen—the carnation bed 
was a heap of ruins—plants uprooted, stems, 
leaves and buds all mingled confusedly to- 
gether. She could not speak, but threw 
herself on the ground, and wept bitterly. 
Brutus seemed to think it was not as usual 
with his playmate, and laid his great paw 
on her arm, and looked up in her face as if 
he would ask what grieved her. At length 
when Jane’s heart had found some relief 
through her tears, she could find words to 
express her indignation. Thrusting Brutus 
violently from her, and in her excited state 
of feeling, her motions were in no wise 
gentle or kind, she threatened him with 
some dreadful punishment. 

“Yes,” said she, ‘‘I do not care if Fer- 
dinand does love you, Pierre shall shoot 
you this night if I can persuade him to; 
you shall not live another day, you hateful, 
ugly, wicked Brutus. I wish every one of 
my poor leaves was a pistol, and I could 
shoot you a hundred times. O you hateful, 
naughty Bru— 

‘* Jane,” said a voice behind her. 

Jane turned to behold her mother look- 
ing upon her with a most grieved expression 
of countenance—the child’s heart softened 
in a moment, and throwing herself into her 
mother’s arms, she burst again into a pas- 
sion of tears. Mrs. Stanley allowed this 
outbreak of feeling to subside without say- 
ing a word—and meanwhile she took a sur- 
vey of the scene before her—the mutilated 
flower-bed which had been the pride of 
Jane’s heart—the proximity of Brutus, and 
the latter part of Jane’s speech, let her at 
once into the truth. She had been attract- 
ed by Jane’s first exclamation, but as it was 
not uncommon to hear her speak thus, when 
at play, she gave no heed to it; but soon the 
loud and angry tones of her daughter’s 
voice reached her ear, and feeling sure 
that something was wrong, she came just in 
time to hear the outpourings of Jane’s in- 
dignant spirit, which shocked and mortified 
her exceedingly. 

“* My child,” she began. 

““O mama, dear mama,” sobbed Jane, 
‘*do not blame me, indeed it was all Bru- 
tus—he has done so much mischief, and 
made me so unhappy—lI hate him, and I 
wish he was dead.” 

Mrs. Stanley laid her hand on Jane’s 
forehead, and smoothing back the hair, said 
calmly, ‘“‘ Are you sincere in that wish, 
dear? Do you think Ferdinand would like 
to lose his noble dog? and do you think 
you are the only one whom this accident 
has made unhappy,” asked the kind and 
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The gentle tones of Mrs. Stanley’s voice, 
and her eye, now fixed tranquilly on Jane, 
awakened all the tenderness of that young 
heart. The color came and went on Jane’s 
cheek ; she tried to make an apology to her 
mother for giving way to her impetuous and 
passionate temper, for wishing poor Bru- 
tus dead, when he was quite unaware of 
the mischief he had done, and for grieving 
her mother. The words would not, could 
not come ; it seemed to Jane as if her heart 
was never so full before, and yet she could 
not speak. 

Mrs. Stanley too was silent—it was not 
her custom to reason with her children 
when under excitement, but to wait for a 
calmer moment—she gathered up a few of 
the carnation-buds which had just begun to 
open, and, taking the hand of Jane, led her 
into the parlor, and bidding her sit down 
by the west window, placed the buds in a 
vase, that they might bloom. For a half 
hour, Jane remained silent and thoughtful. 

“* My daughter, do you feel like talking 
with me yet?” asked Mrs. Stanley, “ if you 
do, come to me,” and she extended her 
hand to Jane. 

In a moment, Jane was at her mother’s 
side. ‘‘Forgive me, dear mama, if you 
think you can, after I have promised so 
many times, and yet broken them all.” 

“I do, my child,” and now kiss me— 
this evening after school, we will talk a lit- 
tle more about the noon excitement. 

M. R. T. 


~~~ 


THE MAD DOG. 
CONVERSATION BETWEEN A GRANDFATHER 
AND HIS GRANDSONS. 


Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


«My children,” said the grandfather, on 
entering the room of the boys, “do not go 
out. There is a mad dog running through 
the village; it is said that he has bitten a 
little girl. I have just shut Lodi up in his 


kennel.” 
Charles, What makes dogs run mad ? 
Grandfather. It is not certainly known. 


They usually run mad in very hot or very 
cold weather. This disease attacks only 
wolves, foxes, cats and dogs, especially the 
latter. As for the animals who live only 
on fruits, herbs and grain, they cannot give 
madness, although they may receive it. It 
is not known whether one man can com- 
municate it to another; but in this frightful 
doubt, those persons who had been bitten, 
formerly suffered without hope of being 
healed, and were stifled between two mat- 
trasses. 

Charles. What a horrible disease! Is 
there no cure? 

Margaret, raising her eyes to heaven. 
No cure! Why dothey not take a journey 
to the abbey of Ardennes, or have their 
foreheads touched by a chevalier of St. Hu- 
bert? They would be sure 

Grandfather interrupting her. 
would be sure—to die mad. 

The children were smiling, when they 
heard the sound of a gun. ‘“ The mad dog 
has doubtless been killed,” said the grand- 
father, who went out to ascertain whether 
it was so, and returned soon, bringing this 
happy intelligence. He then proposed that 
they should go to inquire after the little girl 
who had been bitten. The mother, still 
trembling, related the story of the accident 
thus. 

“For some days, I perceived that my 
dog had become stupid, that he would nei- 
ther eat nor dtink; in order to our safety 
if he should prove to be mad, I had shut 
him up in his kennel, when this morning he 
broke the door and fled, biting all the dogs 
whom he met in his way. The inhabitants 
pursued him, but he escaped from them, 
returned, and before my door threw himself 
on the arm of my poor daughter, his little 
mistress, whom he loved somuch. My hus- 
band immediately ran for the surgeon, while 
I bathed the wound, and tied up the arm 
above it. When the surgeon arrived, he 
ordered an iron to be heated red hot; he 
then burned the wound, and has assured 
me that with the precaution already taken, 
my child will be saved.” 

The Grandfather and the children, satis- 
fied that this event would have no fatal 
consequences went to the river, but finding 
that the bodies of the poor dogs who had 
been killed had been thrown in the water, 
they did not bathe as usual. 

In the evening, they went to the Rectory 





They 


THE WIDOW’S JEWELS. 


What a beautiful cottage, all shaded with 
green, arching trees, and creeping vines! 
See how pleasantly the good lady smiles, 
and how full of glee is the lively little fel- 
low, in his plaid frock, swinging his whip- 
stick around his head! Mrs. Brooks (for 
that is the lady’s name,) has just received a 
letter from her oldest son, and the little boy 
is shouting for joy, as his mother tells him 
that she has a letter from his brother. This 
son left home a short time before, to learn 
a trade, and has written back now to his 
kind and pious mother, to tell her that her 
many prayers are answered, and that he has 
given his heart toGod. ‘That is the reason 
why she smiles so sweetly ; her heart is full. 
She has called Dennis to hear the joyful ti- 
dings, and to try to persuade him to follow 
the example of his brother Frederick. We 
are very sorry to say that Dennis refuses to 
listen to the kind advice of his mother, or 
to be moved by her prayers and tears, and 
as he grows older causes her indescribable 
grief, by his headstrong and wicked conduct. 

Now, little readers, if you wish to know 
anything more about this family, and to 
read some true and most touching stories, 
ask your papa to send to No. 1 Cornhill, 
(Waite, Peirce & Co.’s) for a beautiful lit- 
tle book, called ‘‘ The Widow’s Jewels.” 
It was written by a very gifted and amiable 
friend of the editor, whose purified spirit has 
lately joined the blissful company of the 
‘‘ saints made perfect.’’—S. S. Messenger. 














Parental. 
THE TEA TABLE. 


* Well, sir, I can take care of myself,” 
said Julia Pellew to her husband, as they 
were taking tea together in their little par- 
lor, one delightful summer afternoon. Just 
at that moment, and while the words were 
yet on her tongue, the door opened, and 
Miss Polly Gaw entered the room, on one 
of her flying afternoon visits. Julia could 
not avoid coloring up a little at this sudden 
intrusion ; for this young lady’s visits were 
always intrusive, and Miss Gaw evidently 
saw, or suspected, she had dropped in at a 
moment when her company was not the 
most desirable. However, she got herself 
seated, and entertained her good neighbor 
with a history about three hours long of the 
home concerns of every family in the neigh- 
borhood. There was a minute and detail- 
ed account of Mr. D’s party, with a list of 
all who were not invited, among whom 
she was careful to mention that Julia was 
one; then the progress of the courtships in 
the country; the domestic squabbles of her 
acquaintances ; the scandals of the week ; 
the motions of the old widower who lived 
on the Appleby farm, betokening an ap- 
proaching union with the Squire’s daugh- 
ter, and who were jealous thereat; and a 
hundred other topics equally interesting 
and profitable, were all spread out on the 
carpet. 

Mr. Pellew had made his escape as soon 











to visit the Curate. 


as he arose from the table, and Miss Polly 
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did not fail to coment largely on the savage 
unsociability of husbands, insisting they 
were as restless and unhappy in the mar- 
riage noose as caged up tigers, and instanc- 
ing how gay, and young, and spruce, they 
immediately become on losing their wives ; 
kindly and most sympathetically adding, 
“If you were to drop off, my dear Julia, 
Mr. Pellew would in ten days, be the most 
pleasant and agreeable man in the village.” 
After enjoying herself, and entertaining J u- 
lia thus delightfully until it began to grow 
late, she gathered up her knitting, and sal- 
lied out to make a call or two more before 
she went home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pellew were young, had 
been married but about a year, and were 
mutually as happy in their union, as love 
and virtue, and similar tastes and disposi- 
tions could make them. He was engaged 
in a business, which with industry and good 
management yielded him a genteel living ; 
he embarked in it, however, without capi- 
tal of his own; but Julia had a considera- 
ble amount of property, which, though the 
principal was not under her control, afford- 
ed a basis upon which her husband was en- 
abled to gain the credit necessary in his 
business, and he had done so. This amia- 
ble family had numerous relatives and ac- 
quaintances, were looked upon by the good 
and sensible part of the neighborhood as 
patterns of virtue, and were generally much 
beloved and admired. 

The visit of their friend, Miss Polly, was 
forgotten in a day or two, but things be- 
gan before long to wear rather a strange 
aspect. ‘Time after time, Mrs. Pellew ob- 
served, that her visitors, who began to be 
much more numerous than before, put on 
long faces, and in a condoling strain, lec- 
tured on the trials of the marriage state, 
the necessity of forbearance, and the exer- 
cise of Christian patience, mingled with 
sundry hints about the sovereign rights of 
the sex, and the best method of managing 
unruly husbands, with now and then a kind 
of half expressed sympathetic pity for Aer. 
She could not for her life understand what 
all this meant; and attributed it to every 
cause but the right one. 

Nor was Mr. Pellew to escape this new 
and to him unaccountable change of: the 
current of feeling among his neighbors, to- 
wards them. ‘The first symptom, he saw a 
coldness and shyness on the part of his 
wife’s relatives—some of them even refus- 
ing to speak tohim. ‘The female part of 
his acquaintance scolded at him ; and what 
was worse, he thought his customers began 
to neglect him. Day by day it grew worse; 
at last his creditors began to push; he was 
alarmed ;—he had never before been asked 
for money ; his credit had been perfect ; he 
wondered, and waited for the issue; it 
came in half a dozen prosecutions, judg- 
ments and executions. 

It was now time to rouse up. As these 
things were in progress, he appeared to be 
in utter surprise, and to view them with 
perfect incredulity, being scarcely willing to 

believe the evidence of his senses. Now he 
demanded the cause of this strange treat- 
ment, and with some difficulty ascertained, 








that it arose from the unhappy separation 
about to take place between him and his 
wife! and the cruel manner in which he 
had used her. He demanded the author of 
the story, and was referred to an old gen- 
tleman, who had told his informer. The 
old man gave his wife—his wife her neigh- 
bor’s wife, and so the tale was traced down, 
through about five and twenty mouths, 
growing rather less at each, until it came 
to Miss Polly Gaw—she had affirmed that 
she heard Mr. Pellew and his wife engaged 
in a violent quarrel, and even heard a dis- 
tinct affirmation on her part that she would 
leave him. 

Mr. Pellew now hit upon an expedient to 
bring matters to a close at once. He in- 
vited all such of his and his wife’s relatives, 
his neighbors, his creditors, &c. as were 
within his reach, to meet at his house on 
business of the utmost importamee. About 
twenty assembled, among themMiss Gaw, 
and a half dozen of the principal mouth 
pieces in the village. He then stated to 
them his business—recounted the stories he 
had heard—traced them all down to their 
origin, and demanded of Miss Polly her 
reasons for the report she had raised. Cor- 
nered so unexpectedly and suddenly, she 
candidly confessed that the only foundation 
for what she had said was, that on the af- 
ternoon she had paid the visit first mention- 
ed, she had heard, as she entered, Mrs. 
Pellew say, ‘‘ Well, sir, I can take care of 
myself.” And she wished to know if Julia 
Pellew would deny this. Julia replied she 
would not—she had barbacued a pair of 
fine fat quails for her husband’s supper, and 
had been helping him to a choice bit—he 
had pressed her to keep it herself, saying 
she was too kind; and she did on the occa- 
sion utter the offensive words, ‘ Well, sir, 
I can take care of myself.” 

A burst of astonishment succeeded, Miss 
Gaw ran out of the room like a woman who 
had lost her senses. The worthy couple 
received the congratulations of all the hon- 
est folks present; and though the knaves 
pretended to be mighty glad the truth had 
come out, it was with a grace that but half 
concealed their sorrow. Thereafter, not a 
syllable was ever lisped about the before 
much talked of separation. 

But thus it is, gentle reader, that one 
half of the tea-table stories originate ; and 
who would think there were, still, as many 
ready to believe them and trumpet them 
about, as there were in Alesbury, in Polly 
Gaw’s time. 
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A TALE OF THE SUMMER. 


Early one summer morning, as the sun 
was shining brightly on the meadows, and 
the birds were singing gaily among the 
trees, a pretty green worm set out to seek 
for his breakfast, creeping along the foot- 
path in a shady lane. 

A little green worm he was, with marks 
as pretty asany insect you ever saw. Seven 
bright yellow stripes were on his back, and 
seven round spots of the same color went 
down each side ; he had long yellow horns 
in front, and sixteen little legs drew him 
quickly along, wherever he wished to go. 

While he was creeping on the footpath 
in the shady lane, a brisk, chirping sparrow 
flew out of the hedge, also seeking his 
morning meal. Now, the poor little worm 
would have made a nice breakfast for the 
sparrow ; and it was well for him that the 
bird did not look that way. But the spar- 
row flew on; and the pretty green insect 
turned aside, and crept over the turf to the 
foot of an old oak, at the root of which 
there grew some young shoots, with fresh 
and tender leaves. This was just what the 
little green worm had been looking for. 
There was nothing he liked so well as these 
young leaves; and he began to eat his 
breakfast without delay. 

For many days, the little creature stayed 
in this pleasant lane, content with his food, 
and happy in the warm sunshine. At last, 
he went away from the oak tree; and, after 
looking about for a place that would suit 
him, he fixed upon a snug little hole in the 
side of an old gate-post that was standing in 
the lane. And what was the next thing he 
did, do you think? You could not guess, 
if you were to try ever so long; so listen, 
and I will tell you. 

As soon as the little green worm found 
this nice hiding-place in the old gate-post, 
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he begun to be very busy, for he set about 
making a house. What a cunning little 
creature! But how could he conttive it? 
Almost in the same manner that the spider 
contrives to spin her web. 

All day long the busy insect was hard at 
work, laying the silken threads across each 
other, one by one; and before the next 
morning, he had made his house, and shut 
himself close within. 

The color of the house was bright green; 
its shape was long and narrow; it was 
closed at both ends, and it hung against the 
old gate post by a thin string made of a few 
twisted threads. There was neither door 
nor window to the house; and you would 
have been#puzzled to know how the insect 
got in, or how he could ever got out. 

More» a month passed on, and still 
the little"worm was shut up close in his 
pretty green house. He never came out for 
a walk, nor to seek for food; do you think 
he could have been all that time asleep ? 

But one very warm day, when the sun 
was high up in the sky, there was a little 
movement inside the house, and the thin 
wall began to crack, and to open; not all 
at once, but slowly, by little and little. 

At last one end was quite open, and then 
out crept—not the little green worm, but a 
gay insect, of graceful form, with wings of 
shining purple, spotted with other colors, 
black, brown, and white, and red. The 
pretty insect stopped for alittle while in the 
warm sunbeams, on the top of the old gate- 
post; then it spread out its purple wings, 
and flew away across the lane, and over the 
fields, till it came to a lovely garden, and 
stayed to gather its food of honey dew from 
the flowers. 

But where was the little green worm that 
made the house, and shut himself up so 
snug? We should be sorry if any harm 
came to him. 

That creeping worm and that gay insect 
were the same. God who made all things, 
caused the wondrous change. Oh! how 
great is the power and the wisdom of God! 

Let us love him, and seek to please him. 
There shall no evil happen to us, if we have 
the great God for our Father and Friend. 

Pretty fly, with painted wing, 
In the sunshine dancing round, 
You were once a meaner thing, 
Slowly creeping on the ground. 
Now, how wondrous is the change! 
From flower to flower you gayly range 
And o’er mead and mossy hill, 
You can wander where you will. 
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SINGULAR INSTANCE OF CANINE 
SAGACITY. 

I witnessed recently a curious instance 
of wolfish generalship that interested me 
much, and which, in my humble opinion, 
goes far to prove that animals are endowed 
to a certain extent, with reasoning faculties, 
and have means of communicating their 
ideas to each other. 

I was, as usual, scanning the horizon 
with my telescope at day break, to see if 
any game was in sight. I had discovered 
a small herd of antelopes feeding on a field 
from whence the crop had been lately re- 
moved, and was about to take the glass 
from my eye for the purpose of reconnoit- 
ering the ground, when, in a remote corner 
of the field, concealed from the antelopes by 
a few intervening bushes, I faintly discern- 
ed in the grey twilight, a pack of six wolves, 
seated on their hind quarters like dogs, and 
apparently in deep consultation. It appear- 
ed evident that, like myself, they wanted 
venison, and had some design upon the an- 
telopes ; and, being curious to witness the 
mode of proceeding adopted by these four- 
legged poachers, | determined to watch 
their motions. I accordingly dismounted, 
leaving my horse in charge of the sewar ; 
and creeping as near the scene of action as 
I could, without being discovered, conceal- 
ed myself behind a bush. 

Having apparently decided on their plan 
of attack, the wolves separated; one re- 
maining stationary, and the other five creep- 
ing cautiously round the edge of the field, 
like setters drawing on a shy covey of birds. 
In this manner they surrounded the unsus- 
pecting herd, one wolf lying down at each 
corner of the field, and the fifth creeping 
silently towards the centre of it, where he 
concealed himself in a deep furrow. The 
sixth wolf, who had not yet moved, now 











started from his hiding place, and made a 
dash at the antelopes. The graceful crea- 
tures, confident in matchless speed, tossed 
their heads, as if in disdain, and started off 
in a succession of flying bounds that soon 
left their pursuer far behind. But no soon- 
er did they approach the edge of the field 
than one of the crouching wolves started 
up, turned them, and chased them in a con- 
trary direction, while his panting accom- 
plice lay down in his place to recover wind 
for a fresh burst. 

Again the bounding herd dashed across 
the plain, hoping to escape on the opposite 
side; but here they were once more head- 
ed by one of the crafty savages, who, in his 
turn took up the chase, and coursed them 
till relieved by a fresh hand from an oppo- 
site quarter. In this manner, the persecut- 
ed animals were driven from side to side, 
and from corner to corner, a fresh assailant 
heading them at every turn, till they ap- 
peared perfectly stupified with fear, and 
crowding together like frightened sheep, 
began to wheel round in diminished circles. 
All this time the wolf, which lay concealed 
in the furrow, near the centre of the field, 
had never moved, although the antelope 
had passed and repassed within a few feet 


of him, and had perhaps, even jumped over ° 


him; his time for action had not yet ar- 
rived. It now became evident that the un- 
fortunate antelopes must soon be tired out, 
when it appeared probable that the sur- 
rounding wolves would have made a com- 
bined attack and driven the terrified herd 
toward the centre of the field, where the 
wolf who had hitherto been lying in reserve, 
would have sprung up in the midst of them, 
and secured at least one victim. I, how- 
ever, did not allow matters to proceed so 
far—I was satisfied with what 1 had seen, 
and resolved to turn the tables on my friends 
the wolves, by making a slight change in 
the last act of the tragedy, which was now 
fast approaching. Accordingly, just as the 
antelopes appeared to be driven to a stand 
still, 1 put a stop to further proceedings on 
the part of their ravenous assailants, by 
sending a rifle bullet through the body of 
the nearest skulker, who incontinently gave 
up the ghost; and his sagacious compan- 
ions seeing that their game was up, now 
that “‘ the man with the gun” had taken a 
hand, made a precipitate retreat, leaving 
me undisputed master of the field. I might 
easily have brought down an antelope with 
my second barrel—for the poor things 
appeared stupified with fear—but having so 
far espoused their cause, I felt it would be 
treachery on my part to avail myself of this 
advantage, and accordingly allowed them to 
depart in peace.—Jndian Diary of an old 
Forest Ranger. 
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KENTUCKY HONOR LEADING TO 
A BLESSED HOPE. 

The Messenger publishes the following 
interesting incident, reported by M. B. 
Starr, a Colporteur in Kentucky : 

I called one afternoon at the house of Mr. 
T to leave a library until my return 
from another part of the State; and re- 
marked to Miss T as I left the house, 
that I hoped she would avail herself of the 
opportunity of perusing the books. 

‘‘T am very much obliged, sir, for your 
kind offer,” said she, ‘‘ and would do so 
with pleasure, if I thought they would prove 
as interesting as the new novels I have just 
received,” at the same time proffering me a 
favorite one. 

I selected Pike’s Persuasives to Early 
Piety, and requested her to promise on the 
honor of a Kentuckian, for my sake, and 
that of her pious mother, to read it faithful- 
ly through, and the book should be her 
own. 

She replied that to her such kind of 
reading was so dry and insipid, that she 
was fearful she should not be able to ac- 
complish the task, and should thus cause 
me to distrust the Kentucky veracity. 
With a little persuasion from the mother, 
however, she complied with our request. 

You may judge what were my feelings, 
when, on.my return, I heard the young lady 
had united herself with the church, stating 
that the book and the circumstances by 
which it came into her possession, were the 
means, in the hands of God, of her convic- 
tion and conversion. She often laid it 















aside and took up a novel to wear off the 
impression, but her pledge must be redeem- 
ed. ‘*O that cruel promise!’ She read 
on—the Spirit of God accompanied the pe- 
rusal of the book—her convictions deepen- 
ed—and ere she finished reading the vol- 
ume, she was led to the foot of the cross, 
and enabled to make the language of the 
last prayer her own. Of course the book 
was hers. 

The Christian Library now occupies the 
place of the new novels, and her soul now 
feasts on substantial knowledge. Her pious 
mother soon after went home to sing with 
the angels, and had the satisfaction of know- 
ing on her death bed that her daughter, for 
whose conversion and salvation she had fer- 
vently prayed for many years, had ‘‘ chosen 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season.” 





A LESSON FROM THE BIRDS. 


I walked abroad at the dawn of day ; the 
sky glowed with goodly colors, the breeze 
was fresh and fragrant, and the winged 
warblers of the air were rejoicing. Well 
might the poet sing— 

“Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds.” 


I listened to the lark, till my heart ex- 
ulted within me. Animated by this thrill- 
ing lay, I lifted up my voice and exclaimed, 
“1 will sing aloud of thy mercy in the morn- 
ing.” ‘O Lord, in the morning will I di- 
rect my prayer unto thee, and will look up,” 
Psa. v. 3. Shame upon me, if fle lark 
sings thus at early dawn, and I am silent. 

I walked abroad at mid-day, when the 
sun was blazing in the sky. Creation 
seemed to rejoice in his beams, and the 
heavens and the earth were gilded with 
glory. A bird of prey alighted on the crag; 
his foot stood on the projecting rock, and 
his eye gazed upward toward the sun. 
“ Bird of the strong talon,” said I, “ thou 
teachest me a lesson. My foot shall stand 
firmly on the Rock of ages, and my eyes 
shall gaze on the Sun of righteousness.” 

I walked when the sun was descending 
the heaven; the bleating of the distant fold 
and the merry chant of the milkmaid were 
heard. I watched the swift winged swal- 
low as he flitted to and fro through the 
air. ‘* What,” said I, ‘shall my thoughts 
be fixed on the earth, while thou art ever 
thus on the wing? Arise, my soul, remem- 
ber that gracious promise, “ They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; 
they shall run, and not be weary; and they ; 
shall walk, and not faint,’ Isa. xl. 31. 

I walked abroad in the calm hour of 
eventide; the sun had set behind the hill, 
and the laborer had retired to his repose ; 
but the rich mellow tones of the nightin- 
gales, as they rose from the wood, softened 
my spirit. ‘‘ What,” thought I, ‘shall the | 
poor bird even pour forth a song of praise 
to his almighty Maker, and I be voiceless ? 
O! rather, “‘ Let my prayer be set forth as 
incense,” before thee, O Lord, ‘‘ and the 
lifting up of my hands be as the evening 
sacrifice.” ‘* Evening and morning, and at 
noon will I pray, and cry aloud unto thee, 
for thy “‘ mercies are new every morning,” 
and “thou makest the outgoings of the 
morning and evening to rejoice,” Psa. lv 


17; Ixv. 8—Youth’s Friend. 
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HELEN MARIA DOBB. 


Died in Columbus, Ohio, April 19th, 
1844, Helen Maria, daughter of the Rev. 
Alex. F. Dobb, aged six years, and ten 
months. Helen was, in many respects, a 
remarkable child. She was very conscien- 
tious, and never, it is believed, told a lie. 
Often, when inadvertently in error, would 
she, with tears in her eyes, run to her moth- 
er, and tender to her, her voluntary con- 
fession, asking to be forgiven. When her 
mother was sick she would take charge of 
her little brother to church, and sit with 
him in the pew alone, kneeling and st@hd- 
ing with the congregation, as the solemn- 
services of the sanctuary proceeded. Her 
daily habit, for months, was to read a chap- 
ter to her father in the New Testament, 
asking him many questions, and listening 
to his explanations with great attention ; 
ing, ‘It was too bad_for wic 









to treat their Saviour so ;” and her first re- 
marks after breakfast would generally be, 
“Come, Pa, now for our Testimony.” So 
she called it. In this way she read through 
Matthew, Mark, and a large portion of 
Luke. She was very fond of a little book 
called, ‘‘ Agathos,” “‘ The Child’s Book of 
the Soul ’’—and also of ‘ Todd’s Lectures 
for children,’’ all of which she read through 
aloud, beside many other good books ; nor 
did she neglect her Catechism. Hymns, 
she loved to learn and repeat, especially 
several in the hymn-book of the American 
Sunday School Union. Her very particu- 
lar favorite was the following :— 


“ God is in heaven—can he hear 
A feeble prayer like mine ? 

Yes, little child, thou need’st not fear, 
He listeneth to thine. 

God is in heaven—can he see 
When [ am doing wrong? 

Yes, that he can—he looks at thee, 
All day, and all night long. 

God is in heaven—would He know 
If I should tell a lie? 

Yes, if thou said’st it very low, 
He’d hear it in the sky. 

God is in heaven—can I go 
To thank him for his care ? 

Not yet,—but love him here below, 
And thou shalt praise him there.” 


Helen possessed very unusual judgment 
for her years, and her parents have learned, 
since her death, of many things she said to 
friends about heaven, and Christ, and God, 
which at the time surprised them much. A 
common remark, when her little brother 
would be afraid to be left alone at night, 
was, “‘ Never mind, God will take care of 
us, I’m not afraid.” But Helen was taken 
ill, and three physicians did all that learn- 
ing and skill could do, and her parents, and 
many kind friends, prayed, and wept, and 
labored that she might recover, yet young 
as she was, and interesting as she was, and 
beloved as she was, Helen must die. And 
when she could not speak, she signified 
when asked, with a sweet smile, her will- 
ingness to die, and go to be with Christ in 
heaven. And there she is gone. After 
suffering much, she gently departed with- 
out a struggle or a groan. Arrangements 
had just been made for her to go to school, 
which she never had done; but He who 
‘* gathers the lambs in his arms, and carries 
them in his bosom,” wanted her in a better 
higher, holier school, where Christ himself 
is the Teacher, and thousands and millions 
of little happy spirits like her, her fellow- 
pupils. Episcodal Recorder. 

Cotuwbus, Ohio, May 11th, 1844. 
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SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue ANTELOPE. 

This animal is not mentioned by name in the 
English Bible; but the best interpreters of Scrip- 
ture agree that where the roe is mentioned, the 
antelope, or gazelle, is really intended. 

There are several species of antelopes, the 
most elegant of which, and the one which is 
undoubtedly the antelope of the Bible, is the ga- 
zelle represented in the above figure. It is an 
animal of great beauty ; its hair is soft and very 
delicate ; its body extremely graceful; its head 
light; its ears highly flexible; its eyes most 
brilliant and glancing ; and its legs slender. It 
is referred to in Scripture as of remarkable ac- 
tivity, and is therefore employed prophetically to 
represent the Lord Jesus Christ, in the Song of 
Solomon: “I charge you, O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem, by the roes and by the hinds of the 
field, that ye stir not up nor awake my love, till 
he please.” “The voice of my beloved! Be- 
hold, he cometh leaping upon the mountains, 
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a roe, or a young hart.” (Solomon’s Song, 2: | to worship God in, and not as a place for buying | 


7, 8, 9.) 

The ancients seem, indeed, to have been ac- 
customed to compare everything beautiful and 
lovely with the antelope; and they regarded it 
also as an object of affectionate attachment, as 
well as pleasant to look upon. Thus the inspir- 
ed writer, in exhorting men to affectionate re- 
gard for their wives, says: “Let her be as the 
loving hind and pleasant roe.” Prov. 5: 19. 

The antelope is highly esteemed among the 
Eastern nations as an article for food; and in 1 
Kings, 4: 23, it appears that it was among the 
dainties with which the princely table of Solo- 
mon was so abundantly provided every day, to 
entertain his officers and those who flocked to 


his court from all parts of the land, and from dis- | 


tant nations. 

The antelope is wonderfully active and fleet, 
and runs and bounds with surprising agility and 
elasticity ; few creatures, indeed, exceed it in 
swiftness. Eveu the greyhounds cannot over- 
take it in the chase. This fleetness of the an- 
telope is alluded to in 1 Chron. 12: 8, where 
the Gadites are spoken of as men “ whose faces 
were like the faces of lions, and who were as 
swift as roes upon the mountains.” So also, in 
2 Sam. 2: 18. Asahel is said to be “as light of 
foot as a wild roe.” 

Only one species of the antelope has yet been 
found in America, namely, the Missouri antelope, 
which inhabits the country west of the Missis- 
sippi. They generally inhabit hilly countries, 
and keep in herds, sometimes two or three thou- 
sand together. 

The Arabian poets have applied their choicest 
epithets to the beauty of the gazelle, and their 
descriptions have been adopted into our own 
poetry. Byron has adopted the image in speak- 
ing of the dark eyes of on Eastern beauty : 

“Go look on those of the Gazelle.” 


When the Arabian describes his mistress, she is 
“an antelope in beauty ”—“ his gazelle employs 
all his soul ;” and thus, in their figurative lan- 
guage, perfect beauty and gazelle beauty are 
synonymous. A. 
[See an article under Natural History, in this 


paper.] 
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THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. VIII. 
Toe WeEpp1NG. 


When people were married among the Jews) 
a great feast was made. ‘The feast lasted seven 
days. There was a Wedding in Cana, in Gal- 
lilee, among some of the friends of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. She was there, and Jesus and 
his disciples were invited. A disciple is a learn- 
er. Jesus disciples were persons who believed 
that he was Christ, and followed him, that they 
might learn of him. At marriage feasts, they 
used to drink wine; but their wine was not like 
the wine that is drank in this country. 
generally very weak. 

I suppose the people who made this wedding 
were poor; for, before the feast was over, their 
wine was gone, and she came and toldhim. But 
he told her not to be anxious, or to trouble her- 
self about it. Then she told the servants to do 
whatever Jesus should tell them. There were 
six great water-pots of stone, sitting there. Je- 
sus told the servants to fill them up with water , 
and they did so. Then he told them to draw 
out some of it, and carry to the men who had 
the direction of the feast. When he had tasted 
of it, he said it was better than the wine which 
they had bought, and which they had been 
drinking. ‘ 

Jesus did not do this miracle to teach us to 


It was 


drink wine, but to show that he was the Son of 


God. If you were to see water poured into a 
vessel, and changed into wine, you would think 
it very wonderful. But Jesus did not touch the 
water. He only willed in his mind that it should 
become wine, and it became wine. 
that he was God. 

After this, Jesus went down to Capernaum, 
along with his mother and his brethren and his 
disciples. But he did not stay there a great 
while. It was near the time when the Jews 
kept their Passover at Jerusalem. All the 
Jews were required to go up to the temple to 
keep this feast. Jesus was very careful to do 
all that is commanded inthe law. He went up to 
Jerusalem to keep the Passover. But, when he 
came there, he found some people in the tem- 
ple selling oxen and sheep and doves, and oth- 
ers sitting at their tables, changing money. 

p was the house of God was bu 
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*| more than ten or twelve years old. 












and selling. Jesus was displeased, when he | 
saw them, and he made a whip of some small 
cords, and drove them all out of the temple, | 
with their sheep and oxen. He overthrew also | 
the tables of the money changers, and said to 
them that sold doves, “ Take these things hence! | 
make not my Father’s house a house of mer- | 
chandize.”. Then the Jews wanted him toshow 
them who gave him authority to do these things, | 
and to give them a sign to show that God had | 
given him this authority. And he said, “ Des- 
troy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up.” The Jews wondered at this, for they 
said it took forty years to build their temple. 
But Jesus meant his own body, which he called 
a temple; and he spoke of his rising again from 
the dead on the third day. 

When the people saw the things which Jesus 
did, many of them believed on him. He knew 
their hearts, whether they were sincere and 
true in taking him for their Saviour. He knows 
our hearts. He knows whether we mean what 
we say, when we pray to him, and profess to 
love him. If we truly believe in his name, he 
will save us from our sins. N. 
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“0 MY MURDERED CHILDREN.” 
Mr. Williams writes that he once went to see 
the wife of a chief in the South Sea Islands. 
She was dying, and sent to beg that he would 
come. When she saw him, she said, “O ser- 
vant ofjGod, tell me what 1 must do!” He ask- 
ed her why she was in such trouble. She said, 
“O my sins, my sins; | am about to die!” He 
asked what sins they were that made her so un- 
happy. She said, “O, my children! my mur- 
dered children! 1am about to die, and f shall 
meet them at the judgment-seat of Christ.” Mr. 
Williams asked how many she had killed, and 
she told him, “Sixteen.” He told her that she 
had done this when she did not know any bet- 
ter; but this did not comfort her, and stil she 
repeated, “O, my children, my children!” Mr. 
Williams told her how Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners; and then she began to 
take comfort. She lived eight days, and died in 
the hope that her sins, though many, would be 
forgiven her. Mama told me the other day 
about a poor woman in India who took her littie 
babe imto the woods, and left it there to die. 
After three days she thought she would go and 
see if her little girl wes living; the poor babe 
just opened its eyes, and looked at its cruel 
mother, and then closed them in death. Some 
time after, the missionaries came, and the moth- 
er heard them preach, and she became a Chris- 
tian; and then she thought of her poor baby, 
and its last sad look went to her heart. 
[Little Girl’s Miss. Meeting. 


AFRICAN CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 


In the infant school at Kat river, a little time 
ago, when the time for the holidays came round, 
the children all went to their governess, who was 
a black woman too, and begged that they might 
not have a holiday. At Sierra Leone all the 
people attend the Sabbath Schools, and as the 
grown up people cannot all go to school in the 
week, husbands and wives may be seen standing 
round their little teacher, who is sometimes not 
I think the 
orphan schools in India, must be the most inter- 
esting of all. How pleasant it must be to see so 
many dear little girls who would have been 
starved to death, or killed and cut in pieces, or 
sold as slaves, all reading or working together, 
looking so happy, and singing so sweetly the 
praises of Jesus! I read a letter about them 
trom a missionary’s widow, who has an orphan 
school at Madras. She says the little girls are 
orphans of from four to twelve years of age, with 
fine black eyes, and bright and gentle counte- 
nances; that they are very gratetul and affec- 
tionate, and so kind to the little ones. If a little 
one falls down, four or five of the bigger ones 
will run to help her up, and do all they can to 
comfort her. Sometimes when they are left 
alone, they will read and pray together. I have 
seen several pretty letters that orphan girls have 
written to friends who pay for them in Eng- 
land.—Jb. 
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GOING TO LIVE IN A TAVERN. 


I am going to live in @ tavern, said Charles 
Richards to his friend Thomas; father says it 
will be a good place tor me. 

And what are you going to do there, Charles, 
said Thomas, kindly, and with no little concern. 

Oh, wait, replied Charles, as all boys do; 
hold the gentlemen’s horses, and show them 
theft rooms, carry up their things, and get pres- 
ents, and by and by, when I get old enough, I 
shall be bar-keeper. 

Bar-keeper! what is that? said Thomas. 

Bar-keeper! Why tend the bar, mix liquors, 
and sell them to all the travellers. 

What stand up there in a little cubby, all day, 
surrounded with rum, and gin, and whiskey bot- 
les,-and pour out the vile stuff to moderate 
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drinkers, and hard drinkers, and filthy drunkards. 
Why, Charles, I should rather be tied to a tread- 
mill. How much better to be a farmer, and 
work abroad in the sweet green fields. But are 
you certain you will not drink, Charles? Was 
there ever a bar-tender that did not drink? and 
O, how many thousands have became drunkards. 
And even if you do not drink, you may almost 
become one from the smell. 1 once heard of a 
young man who worked in a distillery who died 
of delirium tremens though he never tasted a 
drop. The fumes of the still entering through 
his nose, affected his nerves so that he died of 
delirium tremens. 

Well, if that is the case, said Charles, I’ll ask 
father to let me off. You know he spends a 
great deal of his time at the tavern, and mother 
says he drinks too much, and she cries about it, 
too; and I am afraid he wants to put me there, 
so that I shall get the liquor for him. I never 
thought of it before. [ll not go. Mother will 
get me off, if I tell her what I think; and I’ll be 
a teetotaler like you. 

Thomas left his friend, highly delighted to 
think, that by a few kind words and a little 
plain talk he had perhaps saved him and his fa- 
ther too from a drunkard’s grave. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL BOY IN DANGER. 


Most of our readers have probably heard of 
the wreck of the steamboat Shepherdess, within 
a few miles of St. Louis, in December last. ‘lhe 
boat struck a snag, and immediately filled with 
water. ‘I'here were from fifty to one hundred 
lives lost; and few supposed, at one time, that 
there was a way of escape tor any. ‘lhe Rev. 
Mr. Peck, formerly a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union in the West, was a 
passenger, and described the scene with much 
accuracy and interest. Among other incidents 
he mentions is the tollowing:—When the dan- 
ger was very imminent, and the terrified pas- 
sengers were crying for help, a little boy prayed 
with great earnestness and correctness of lan- 
guage, by my side. I inquired if he had been 
to the Sunday School. “O yes, thank God, I 
have been to Sunday School. 1 know my Sa- 
viour ;—he is able to save us all. If I die here 
I shall go to heaven; but I believe God will 
preserve us.” 

“T cannot say,” adds Mr. P. “ whether this in- 
teresting youth got to land.” 

It is worth something to be able, in such an 
hour of danger and distress, to commit soul and 
body to a kind heavenly Father, who has prom- 
ised to make aLL THINGS work together for good 
to them that love and serve him.— Youth’s Pen- 
ny Gazette. 





RESULT OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


Do not put your nose into that trap, said the 
old mouse to her young one; it will snap and 
bite you. 

But when the old mouse had gone out of sight, 
the young mouse thought he could get a bit of 
cheese without any harm. 

The smell of the cheese was so good, that he 
crept along with a sly look, and put his nose 
into the hole. 

But scarcely did his teeth touch the cheese, 
when snap went the trap, and caught him by the 
neck! 

There he was in asad plight indeed! Just 
at that moment the old mouse came back; but it 
was now too late. The r thing gave one 
kick, and was dead. a ving 

Now, let us remember about this foolish 
mouse, when we are told, by those who know 
more than we do, not to do a thing. 

And let us always mind what we are told, 
lest, like the mouse, we suddenly find ourselves 
in a very uncomfortable condition, without any 
hope of relief. 

Bumstead’s Second Reading Book. 
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A VALUABLE SECRET. 


Sarah, I wish you would lend me your thim- 
ble. I never can find mine when I want it. 

Why can you not find it, Mary. 

If you do not choose to lend me yours, I can 
borrow of somebody else. 

I am willing to lend it to you, Mary. Here 
it is, 

I knew you would let me have it. 

Why do you always come to me, to borrow 
when you have lost any thing, Mary. 

Because you never lose your things, and al- 
ways know where to find them. 

How do you suppose I always know where to 
find my things ? 

I am sure 1 cannot tell. If I knew, I might, 
perhaps, sometimes contrive to find my own. 

This is the secret about it. I have a place 
for every thing, and after I have done using any 
thing, it is my rule to put it away in its proper 
place. 

Yes, just as though your life depended on it! 

My life does not depend on it, Mary, but my 
convenience does, very much. 

Well, I never can find time to put my things 
away. 

How much more time will it take, to puta 
thing away, in its proper place, than it will to 
hunt after it, when it is lost ? 

Well, I’ll never borrow of you again, you may 
depend upon it. 

Why? You are not affronted, Mary, I hope. 

O, no! dear Sarah. Iam ashamed, and I am 
determined, now, to do as you do;—to havea 
place for every thing, and every thing in its place 





This is an old proverb, but it is a very good 
one; and every child in this school should com- 
mit it to memory, and never forget to follow its 
directions.—Ib. 
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NOTHING TO BE UNDERVALUED. 


Whether in time, talents, or worldly posses- 
sions, undervalue not the lowliest thing with which 
you can do good; that which can be put to a good 
use is never worthless. 

A boy whose abilities were very humble, was 
still anxious to make himself useful. Though 
he knew but little, he thought he might teach 
those who knew ‘till less; and though he read 
very indifferently, he hoped to help on such as 
could not read at all. There being no school in 
the village, he set to work among the children; 
and to his credit be it spoken, in eat space 
of time he had taught ten or a lodliof them to 
read, not their letters only, but a chapter in the 


Testament. ._ =—_ 
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THE NOISY ROOSTER. 


Cease, cease your shout, you noisy bird. 
No other speaker can “a wey seg 
Or, on my word, I’ll shoot you! 
An arrow sticking in your throat 
Would spoil at once your piercing note. 
Pray, biddy, would that suit you? 
“* Two Half Dollars,” Published by Tappan § Dennet. 


THE PIOUS CHILD’S MEDITATIONS. 
When I read the wond’rous story, 

Of my Saviour’s life and death ; 
How he left the realms of glory, 

And for man resigned his breath. 


I am lost in praise and wonder, 
At his love so rich and free; 
May it melt my heart asunder, 
Break the stone, and conquer me. 


Dare a little child approach him, 
And his tender pity crave ? 

Will it not be deemed encroaching,— 
Will he such a sinner save ? 


Yes! for with compassion beaming 
From his kind apd tender eye; 

While with love his words are teeming, 
Hear this blessed Saviour cry :— 


“Come and welcome, ’tis my pleasure 
Little children to receive ; 

Those who seek me, find a treasure— 
Which this world can never give.” 


Lord, I come, and would surrender 
All I am, and have to thee; 
While I cry, “ What shall I render 
To the Lord for calling me.” 
| Teachar’s Offering. 
MOTHER, WHO MADE THE FLOWERS. 
A little child, who loves to see 
The bright sun shining clear, 
Is often asking, “Where is He 
Who placed the bright sun here?” 


She sees the moonlight’s silver gleam, 
And stars with twinkling ray, 

And says, “Who made that gentle’beam, 
Almost more fair than day ?” 

She gathers for her mother dear, 
A blossom rich and fair, 

And asks, “ Who placed these colors. here, 
And mixed them with such care ?” 


*Tis God, my ehild; who will impart 
More glorious objects still, 
A temper mild, a feeling heart, 
And strength to do his will.—Mrs. Gilman. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FAVORITE HORSE. 
That graceful form is stiff and cold, 
And dimmed that sparkling eye, 
But though I knew that you were old, 
I could not think you’d die. 


Your motions were as light as when, 
With spirit free and bold, 

Before you learned to toil for men, 
You frolicked uncontrolled. 


And when you master mounted you, 
Over the hills to ride, 

Swift as the summer gale you flew, 
With arching neck of pride. 

But ah! farewell my pretty horse! 
Your labors all are o’er; 

I gaze upon your lifeless corse, 








Butne’er shall see'you more —Parley’s Mag. 
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